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fied. It is not evil so much as dangerous, an occupation which
despite itself points compass-like to a magnetic north, a frozen
desolation hateful to both God and man. De Romania, Master-
General of the Order of Preachers in the thirteenth century,
\vhen speaking of the difficulty of enforcing just and moral prin-
ciples among traders told the following legend: How, when a
man entered an abbey he found many devils in the cloister, but
in the market-place only one on a high pillar. This filled him
with wonder. But it was told him that in the cloister all is
arranged to help souls to God, so many devils are required
there to induce monks to be led astray, but in the market-place,
since each man is a devil to himself, only one other demon
suffices/1

The devil who dwelt within every trader waiting an oppor-
tunity to lure him to destruction was, according to the medieval
theorist, that desire for unlimited gain referred to by Aquinas.
'The object of the art of making money is merely the making
of money, and to this there can be no limit.' Such unbridled
acquisition was condemned almost without argument. Medieval
thought, with its religious foundations and its assumption of a
mainly static society of peasants and small craftsmen, could not
conceive that the unlimited gain of individuals might result in
social benefit. On the contrary, it was assumed to be utterly
destructive both to the soul of the individual and to the society
of which he was a part. According even to St. Antonino, who
wrote when the economic developments of the later Middle
Ages were beginning to obstruct the theologian's path with sharp
thorns, the trader's activities are justified only when he limits
himself to seeking such moderate profits as will provide himself
and family with the necessaries befitting- the station in life to
which they have been called. For the idea of a 'station in life'
was firmly embedded in medieval thought and only less firmly
in medieval practice. In the economic sphere, it implied that
the man who attempted to attain a position which would raise
him head and shoulders above his fellows was immediately

* Quoted Bcdc Jarrett, Social Theories of the Middle Ages> 1926, p. 164. This book
also contains many useful quotations.